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DEDICATION. 


. | 
SIR MICHAEL LE FLEMING, BART. M. P. Sc. 
SIR, 

TI dedicate the following Sheets to you, 
from a Sense of Gratitude and Respect. From 
Gratitude for that Friendship and Kindness, 
which you have uniformly shewn me, under the 


most distressing Circumstances, and from Respect 


for those many anmiabic Virtues, which ado/ u our 


Character. 
{4 remain, Sir, 
Under a Sense of many Obligations, 
7 Cur mot  grateſu and devoted Servant, 


GUSTAV US GALE. 


 Carlidle, March, 105 1794. 
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PREFACE. 


Tilar the following Sheets now offered to 


the public eye, are replete with inaccuracies I 


am ready to allow ; that they are wholly desti- 
tute of merit, I am equally unwilling to sup— 


pose. The former deficiency will rank them 


with the generality of those publications, With 


Which the present age teems; the latter sup- 


position may possibly bring upon their author, 


a charge of Selt- zufficiency and confidence mis- 


placed. 11 is, however, not in the power either 


of the one or the other, to deter me from my 


present purpose. I was not induced to under- 
take it from Vanity, mor Shall 1 relinquish it 
fr OM a dread of any animadversions which u 
may meet With. of this | am well assurcd, 


it 18 not in the power of a mind ſraught W ith 


much greater stores of knowledge than mine, 


1 Posscssed of greater natural abilities, to 


Write much that is new, particularly in poetry. 


The Writiags of the present age are, I appre- 
hend, 
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hend, most of them copies of those of the past. 
Their features may be different, but the form 
is the same. Without perceiving it, we imbibe 
the sentiments of other writers, when we read 
their compositions; and unconscious of the theft 
deliver to the world, as productions of our 
own pen, what have probably made their ap- 
| pearance some hundred years before. A small 
share of indulgence I humbly intreat from 
every reader. To many, who may honor 
these sheets with a perusal, the situation and 
history of the author is well known. To their 
humanity he appeals. Nor am I willing to 
suppose, that there 1% within that cirele 
of readers, into which this volume will be ad- 
mitted, who will not have good nature enough 
for the author to wish to be pleased with his 
writings 3 ; and where chat! is the case the seve- 
: rity of criticism will! in a great measure vanish. : 
"It 18 Seldom exerted. with rigor, but amidst 
that description « of men, who either! imagine it 
to be a duty incumbent upon them, or consider | 
it as a pleasing amusement, to hinder the re- 
deption of very work, previous to the public 
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discussion of its merits; who stand a8 centinels 


in the avenues of fame, and exult at the idea 


of giving ignorance or envy the first notice of 


a prey. From such characters, as I have little 
reason to expect encouragement, so am I little 
desirous of courting their favor. The liberal 
minded reader J have been anxious to please; 
but far be it from my mind to court applause 
where there is predetermined prejudice against 


me. I have now only to add my most grate- 


ful and respectful acknowledgments, to those 


numerous friends, who have so handsomely 
patronised my performance, and to express a 


Wish that my book may give such satisfaction 


as may entitle me to their notice on a future 


occasion. Unforeseen and unavoidable acci- 


dents prevented the appearance of these sheets 


at the time proposed; the author therefore | 


humbly intreats forgiveness for the temporary 


delay, which these We occasioned, 


| Carlil, March 10, 1794. 
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VARIOUS SUBJECTS 011 


now enjoy. The avenues to science were 
never more easy of access than they are at pre- 99 
sent. The teachers i in every department =—_ Wit " . | 
never better informed; yet, strange as it may 
appear, the proficients in lnerature were per- $38 
haps never fewer. The solution of this a e 
culty is certainly neither easy nor pleasant; i EN, 
1s however an interesting consideration, 4 
ſſmall be the object of our present attention. 
And here I am compelled to censure that fool- 
er „ 


EDUCATION. L 9 
; [ . 
Ir is painful to reflect upon the dispropor- . 1 
tionate degree of knowledge arrived at by 1 | 
men of the present age, ed with that 1 
attained to by our ancestors, especially when 1 1 
we consider the superior advantages which we | N 
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ish pride, which actuates some parents to have 
their son, who is probably destined for one of 
the superior departments in trade, trained up 
to a knowledge of the Latin tongue ; however 
deficient his genius, or however insignificant 
that stock of classical knowledge must be 
allowed to be, which is acquired in the space 
of a year or two, and that at the expence of 
much more useful knowledge, and of time 
which might be so much better employed. 
Equally reptetienatble is the foolish pedantry 
of some teachers, who think the mystery of all 
science is comprehended in the leaves of a_ 
Lexicon, and that an acquaintance with the 
writings of a Tully at once forms the com- 
plete scholar. Such ideas are but too preva- 
lent, and with the uninformed mind carry too 
much weight. Our reverence, and our grati- 
tude is certainly due in the highest sense, to 
the learned and valuable writers of ancient 
5 Greece and Rome. The Sages of Antiquity 
wrote with correctness and with vigour, Their 
style in every species of composition is above 
Pr aise, excites our wonder and claims our re- 
spect, and having the advantage of the book 
:20f Nature, first laid open to their view, the 
efforts of their genius came recommended by 
the additional 3 of novelty. Man how- 
— 1 ever 
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ever is in his improvement a progressive ani- 
mal. If the ancients first laid the foundation 
of knowledge, we have built a wonderful su— 


perstructure upon their labors. First then, I 
would seriously recommend an intimate and an 


entire acquaintance with the classics, as the 
foundation of the knowledge of a gentleman; 


whether by that epithet is meant the man of 


independent fortune, or the man who is en- 
gaged in the labors of a profession. I say, in- 
timate and entire, for how many do we hear 


speak in raptures of the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, when perhaps their utmoſt knowledge 
of his writings has been communicated to 

them by Mounteney, and talk of the beauties 

of the Iliad from the four first books, which 


they have read at school. 


The arranging of my system for teaching 
the classics, ſhall be the Subject of a ouboequent 5 
paper, as like wise those pursuits, Which ac- 
cording to my ideas form an essential part of 
every chal and liberal education. I ſhall 
only at present observe, that I consider mathe- 


maticks, as a science which ought to meet 


with encouragement in every school, and to be 
enforced on the minds of every pupil, let his 
future destination in life be what it will. 3 


may not perhaps particularly concern him, to 
LEE KNOW 
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know that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, but it will most 
essentially benefit him, to acquire and fix a 
habit of reasoning and of thinking closely; for 
who does not see the usefulness of the military 
exercise to a soldier, though all its manceuvres 
be not practised in war? 


#puca- KB  * 


11 
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ALTHOUGH from my age and inexperi- 


_ ence I feel myself incompetent, to point out 
any system of education for youth intended for 


the University, which ſhall not be subject to 
much censure, and to many animadversions; yet 
from my professional situation as a schoolma- 


ster, it will in some measure be thought a duty 


incumbent upon me, to present the world with 


my opinion. In the first place then, it appears 
to me, that whatever prevents the necessity of 


labor and exertion must eventually impede, in- 

| stead of accelerating, the acquirement of know- 

ledge. I do not in this allude merely to the 
practice of allowing English or Latin transla- 
tions to the different ciel authors read at 


school, but to the more common one of in- 


5 dulging the ſtudent with a Clavis to a parti- 
cular author, and a Gradus to assist him in the 
| composition of Latin verse. If books of this 
nature are not allowed, additional trouble will 
no doubt be occasioned to the instructor, but 
for that trouble he will be amply rewarded by 
the slow but lasting, the unobserved but valu- 
able attainments, which this exertion of me- 
mory and spirit, will procure for his pupil. 1 
ws 3. mo. -. 
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no more than Mr. Clarke suppose that there 
is any particular magic inherent in the leaves 
of a dictionary, though I am convinced that 
there is a charm, and a durable one too, in 
whatever is acquired by the pure efforts of 
labor and fatigue. The custom of composing 
Latin verse, as received in our schools of 
eminence is certainly a laudable one. I should 
press it as the best mode of gaining an inti- 
mate knowledge of the classics, reserving it at 
the same time for those and those only, who 
are bred to one of the professions, or who are 
born to affluence. As to the Naſcitun Poeta, 
no doubt the affirmation : is true in general; 
but I will venture to say it is often applied: to 
as the refuge of indolence : and let it be re- 
membered that genius untried is unknown. 


Against the composition « of Latin prose no rea- 


$0n whatever can be assigned, With respect to 

youth in the pe e bet A.” 
theme 13 certainly a most excellent task, as it 
at once exerci es the imagination, 1mproves 0 


the memory, and ripens the judgment. not to 


mention its use in the acquiring and fixing of 
a good style. The choice of authors for the 
1 as well as the course in which they arc 
Tread, 1s very different with different masters, 
| and it 15 with great diſtidence that J feel my- 


self 
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self obliged to say something on this head. 

Were I to divide my school, into six classes, I 
think I would thus arrange my instructions. 
The lowest class should be occupied wholly 
and entirely with grammar. The grammar 
I would recommend 1s Ward's Edition of Lily. 
2nd Cordery, Cornelius Nepos, Phædrus and 


Grammar. 3rd Grammar, Ovid's Epistles and 
Metamorphoses, Cæsar's Commentaries. 4th 


Greek Grammar, Testament and Lucian, Vir- 
gil, Cicero's Orations, and Sallust. 5th Homer, 


 Xenophon, Virgil and Livy. 6th Demosthenes, 


Sophocles and * Tacitus, Horace and 


Juvenal. These read with care and attention, 
and at the same time accompanied by other 


select authors, which might be Pperused 1 in pri- 
vate, would, in my opinion, lay a tolerable 
foundation of classical knowledge. But the 


knowledge of the Greek and 8 classics, 
* he: valuable, is not alone sufficient. Let 


the 4th and 5th class, at their leisure hows be 
employed in reading our most admired Eng- 


Ih writers. Let: their minds be e 


by being admitted to a survey of the sublime 


flights If a Milton, the genius of a Shake- 
35 speare, the elegant 3 of an Addison, 0 


and by the strength of thought and style dis- 


played! in the writings of a Johnson. 
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FRUGALITY. 


PRIVATE ceconomy may be deemed one 


of the most useful duties incumbent upon us 


during our residence here. If not a virtue it- 
self, it is the parent of many virtues, and just- 


ly demands our most serious attention from 
the variety of blessings we derive from an 
habitual practice of it. The science of spar- 
ing is interesting to all, from the elevated pos- 
sessor of a princely revenue, to him, whom 
Providence has ordained to toil at the plough, - 
and by corporeal fatigue to procure a daily sus- 
tenance for his family; for as the expences of 


all men, generally speaking, are fully equal to 


the income they possess, and as the more a_ 
man has, the greater claim his indigent fellow 
creatures have upon him for relief ; it ought 
to follow, that the same degree of exactness is 
necessary to the rich man, in balancing and 
correcting his accounts, and in methodramng 7 
his expences, as to the humble possessor 
of what his daily labor procures him. The. 
reflecting mind beholds with surprize, that 
a duty, productive of so many advantages, 


Should be in general so grossly neglected, 
Ns els 
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or at best but partially practised, as it is. Nu- 
merous are the instances of men, reduced to 


indigence and dependence from the neglect 
of an early attention to ceconomy : daily are 
these observed, but small is the general ad- 


vantage which is thence derived. Men of 


this character are censured by many, pitied by 


some, and neglected by all. I know not of 


any more beneficial scheme, for the well re- 
gulating of our expences, and properly propor- 
tioning them to the income which we possess, 
than that of keeping a most minute and cor- 


- rect written account of each particular expence 


which occurs. The frequent review of our 


extravagance, which this will give occasion to, 
forcibly arrests the mind, and will turn it to 
prudence and reflection. With unpleasing 


sensations we read of the transgressions of 


others, but the mind will be doubly Shocked” 


by this written catalogue of its own. I do not 


however wish to er frugality merely as : 


an useful mercantile habit, eee to- 


wards the acquisition and preservation of 5 
wealth, but to take it in a more enlarged sense, 


as that habit which forms the mind to the 
practice of every virtue, and which fits it for 
the reception of every thing just and honorable. 


It is well observed by the admired author of 


the 
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the Rambler * that not only they who pursue 
any lucrative employment, will save time 


when they forbear expence, and that the time 


may be employed to the increase of profit, but 


that they who are above such minute consi- 


| derations, will find by every victory over ap- 


petite or passion, new strength added to the 


mind, will gain the power of refusing those 


solicitations, K which the young and vivacious 


are hourly assaulted, and in time set themselves 


above the reach of extravagance and folly.“ 
An attention to frugality, when considered 


in this light, rises in our esteem, and claims 
our bickest regard. The practice of it as a 
duty, incumbent upon all who wish to pass 
throu oh life comfortably, and unannoyed with 


the sncer of upstart self. importance, or the low 


exultation of little minds on the visible effects, 
which a neglect of it has produced, might of 
themselves calficiently indicate its importance: : 
but when we consider it as the grc ound-work, 
on which may be raised, a noble superstructure 
of virtue; when we consider that the practice 
of every thing praiscworthy, chiefly depends 
upon our ae de ourselves the gratification, 
of our unruly wills and appetites; and that 
this denial is in a great measure promoted and 


produced by a minute attention to this valu- 
able 
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able habit, we are obliged to rank it very high 
in the list of moral obligations. Whatever 
stimulates the soul to virtue, and directly or 
indirectly inclines us to the practice of those 
duties enjoined us in our present station, it is 


as much our duty to cultivate, as any law 
dictated to us by the inspired penmen, or any 
precept contained iu the writings of the Evan- 


gelists. 
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A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE WRITINGS 
OF ADDISON AND JOHNSON: 


IN reviewite the writings of these two great 
teachers of morality, the mind balances betwixt 
opposite excellence, nor will it be an easy 
matter to turn the scale in favour of the one, 
without deducting from the merits of the other. 
The object which they had in view, was 
equally honorable and praiseworthy, and "tHe - 
good effects produced from the wise lessons, 
they have left us, are felt and acknowledged 
by all, who can receive improvement From 
the beauties of truth presented to their view, 
or who can be charmed by the elegance of 
language. The style of Addison is natural 
and unaffected, easy and polite, equally adapt- 
ed to subjects the most serious and important, 
and to those the most trifling. That of John- 
son is nervous and ö Addison 
is full of those graces which a rich imagina- 
tion diffuses over writing, and the admirable | 
vein of humor which above in him, will : 
ever render him a standard author with the 
British nation. Johnson forces us to assent to 
the proposition he advances, by the expressive 


OF THE WRITINGS or Jonhxsox, &c. T2 | 108; 
and dignified manner in which he represents iy 
it to our view. Possessing great powers, of il 
mind, he conceives his object strongly, and 1 i 
expresses it firmly and clearly. The mind 1s No. : 
fortified against doubt, and willingly assents to Wl 
whatever he advances. Every phrase and ; | ö 
every figure which he uses, tends to render his e li! 
subject more lively and complete. The one Til il 
charms us into compliance by his polite and 47 4008 
elegant address, the other forces conviction by 'F { | 
the commanding ascendancy, which his lan- 1 
guage obtains over the mind. In the writings 5 þ | 
of Addison, we view the highly polished A . — | | 
courtly style of Pliny, with the elegance and 1 


fancy of Virgil; in those of Johnson the nerv- 
ous otrength. of style and though displayed 
in Livy, in the Orations of ee e and 
in the Annals of Tacitus. Each have their 
separate beauties and faults. In reading the 
pages of the Rambler, we are often oblized to 
regret that there is a visible stiffness in the ar- 


2 1 ei rn eee S e 
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rangement of the sentences, untempered with = 4 | 
chat graceful ease which is the grand charac- 31M 

| teristic of all Addison' s compositions. At the | 
same time we are forced to acknowledge, that Wt 
the performances of the latter are not always I 
perfectly correct. The free and flowing man⸗ vis 
nex of this amiable writer, sometimes 2 him | 
3 into | 
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into innacuracies which the more studied care 
and circumspection of Johnson taught him to 
avoid, Though poetry is by no means the dis- 
tinguished forte of either, yet they both stand 


high in the scale of poetical merit. 


The characteristic features of style which 


we have noticed in their prose, stand forth 


likewise in their poetic compositions. The 
language of Johnson is frequently over-strain- 


"2d ad: turgid, and his verses sometimes too 

harsh to be pleazing. Addison, as we observed 

before, sometimes runs bp redundancy by too 
n 


forth the full mean- 
ing of his idea in all the varied beauties of 


language. In poetry as in all his works, John- 
3 exhibits marks of strong genius, and that 
animated conciseness of style and lively illus- 
tration of character, which are particularly re- 
quisite in all satyrical and didactic composi- | 
tions. The beautics of Addison's poetry shine 
forth in elegant and poetical expressions, mixcd 
with a most fortunate imitation of the ancients. 8 
In the Dramatic Walk Johnson must yield. 
No comparison whatever, can take place be- 
twixt the author of Irene, and the admired 
writer of the tragedy of Cato; nor let him 
blush to yield, where all writers ancient and 
modern must confess their inferiority. It is 


without 
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Without any hesitation or fear that I afhrm, 
that the tragedy of Cato is one of the finest 
compositions of 1ts kind, which in any age or 
in any country was ever produced. 

It may not perhaps be moulded in every 
minute particular by the laws of dramatic 
writing, and it no doubt has its trifling imper- 
Lean but they are like spots in the SUN. 


Against however this small subtraction from 


the merits of Johnson, we have to oppose the 


superiority of his character as a critic, to Mr. 


Addison; and here a beautiful observation of 


Mr. Blair's, That © whatever enables genius 
to execute well, will enable taste to criticise 


as poets ond with the” . ad most 


exact criticism. There is in general abun- 
dant reason given wherever a stricture is made, 
and the e ee on our great epic poet 
Milton are far beyond any preceding criticism 
on his works. I am sorry, that the perusal of 
so valuable a collection of distinguished literary 
characters, should be embittered” by any de- 


tection of private animosity or personal pr eju- 


: dice, or that malice should have had any Sway 
in a mind, 80 elevated as that of Johnson was, 
but the reverence 1 bear, and the regard I feel 


for the writings of the late Mr. Gray, forces 
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me to spurn an illiberal criticism on his works. 
When J observe Johnson paying a sneering 
compliment to the Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard, and a visible greater desire in him of 


exposing the faults, than of displaying the 


beauties of this admired poet, my mind appears 


to descend from viewing the summits of in- 
tellectual excellence, to note the frailty and 


imperfections of mortality. Perhaps no writer 


in modern times has given greater proofs of 


genius than Mr. Gray. In most of his com- 


positions may be remarked a manner peculiar 
to himself, which is highly pleasing to any 
mind capable of relishing the sublime beauties 
of poetry, and b to any ear which can 
be charmed, with the melody of sound. Mr. 
Mason has obliged us with such an account of 
his private ber, as is an honor to huma- 
nity. 1 have to add, from information not 
universally known, that his account is strictly 
true; and have heard some anecdotes of him, 
from a very respectable gentleman now alive, | . 
who knew him at Cambridge, which bear wit- 
ness in the strongest manner, to the good and 5 
amiable qualities _ his heart. 


But to return to our subject and to 3 


After fairly stating the respective literary me- 
rits of the nou two admired English writers, ; 
"US MID 1 5 and | 
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and balancing them in an even and unprejudic- 


ed manner, we can only determine, that each 


has his own separate characteristic beauties ; | 
and that the most comprehensive previous in- 


formation respecting every subject, which they 
handle, equally appears in the writings of both; 
though the manner in which they influence 


our minds is widely different. The one never 


speaks but to enforce compliance, or reasons 
but to refute and to silence. The other 
charms us into conviction, by the brilliancy of 


his style, and the familiar manner in which he 
persuades. If then we are equally impelled, 
and incited from their labors to the practice of 


all moral duties, let equal credit be given to 
the performances. If we grant, that the ardor 


of Johnson is sufficient to invigorate the most 
sluggish disposition with the 4 of virtue, we 
must allow, that the elegant Simplicity of Ad- 


dison allures to the practice of it. 


| THE PRACTICE OF RELIGIOUS DUTIES THE 


ONLY FOUNDATION FOR SOLID AND UN- 
ALTERABLE HAPPINESS. 


IF we compider happiness abstractedly in it- 


self, as a science which all pursue with the 


greatest eagerness, and divest it of those false 


colors, in which it too frequently appears; we 


ſhould 1 imagine, that there could be little diffi- 
culty in pronouncing those pleasures to be 


most valuable, and wor thy the attainment of a 


rational Being which are in their continuance 
the most lasting, in their enjoyment the most 
tranquil, and in their expectations the most 
encouraging. We are taught by experience, | 


that the: -catifications of sense, though digni- 


fied with the name of pleasure, are in these re- 
spects highly defective and imperfect. Their 
duration is ſhort, their enjoyment is tumultu- 
| ous, and the future hope of comfort presented 
to their votaries, 18 80 far fr Om glving a relish 
to the present moment, that it in a great mea- 
dure destroys that small particle of animal gra- 
tification which they bestow. What future 
scenes of delight present themselves to the 
view. 
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view of that wretch, who sunk in the arms 
of sensvality, and stupified by repeated intoxi- 


cation, gradually impairs the faculties of his 


mind, or diminishes that fortune, which the 


bounty of Providence had intrusted to his care. 
Mankind are unfortunately too well acquaint- 


ed with the last scene of such a one's life, to 
make it necessary for me to distress the mind, 
by dwelling on its horrors. The cultivation of 
reason, ad the addition of intelligence, praise- 


worthy in the attempt, and honorable in the 
end, are surely pleasures more lasting in their 
continuance, and more tranquil in their enjoy= 


ment; but these are circumscribed in their ex- 


pectations. In the exercise of religious duties 


alone, and in an endeavor to know, and to fol- 
low the will of our merciful Creator, are to be 


| found these three grand essentials of human 
BM happiness. Many virtues in their exercise 


carry their own reward along with them, 1 in- 
dependent of their relative value to us, as con- 
nected with the will of the supreme Being; 
and it would therefore be our duty to practise 


them as rational creatures were we impelled 


by no higher motive than that alone. But 


when we practise them, because they are 


duties incumbent upon us, as heirs to eternity, 


the motive and the pleasure of performing 


CS. : them 
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them is doubled. With respect indeed to li- 


terary labors, it has been said, that their end 
and their motive is fame only; and this, as it 


comes from the pen of the celebrated author 


of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 


will perhaps be received by the incautious, as 
a truth which they may accede to; let not 
however motives more animating and valu- 


able be withheld from the candidate for lite- 


rary distinction. Let his studies be directed to 


their proper object, and we will applaud his | 


conduct. Let him store his mind with know- 


ledge, only that he may be the better enabled 


to discriminate the propriety of action; and let 


him ever remember, that though pleasing are 


the sallies of wit, and the rich "matixfaction de- 


rived from the acquisitions of truth, yet sweet N 


are the pleasures which flow from a: well- 


regulated CONSCIENCE, and glorious is that hap- 


piness Which has immortality for its basis. 


DEATH. 
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RAPE, CONGERE, AUFER, POSSIDE, RELINQUENDUM 


EST. MARTIAL, 


THE importance of an early and an habi- 


| tual preparation for death, is equally recom- 
mended and neglected by all. From the earliest 
ages of antiquity to the present time, the grand 
object of philosophy has uniformly been to 
fortify the soul against the fear, or to prepare 
it for the 8 of death. To conquer the 
former was the highest ambition of Pagan wis- 
dom, and to accomplish the latter is the great 
aim of the moralists of the present day: Pull it 
Ba melancholy reflection to consider what 


little advantage is in general derived from 


that well known truth, that all must one day 
die. Those imperfect ideas, which the ancients 
possessed, respecting a future state of rewards DS 


and punishments, could not be supposed 80 


thoroughly to arm the soul against its final 
separation from the body, to cules its terrors 


and erase its suspicions, as that glorious light, 


which is now revealed to mankind; but =— 
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Several instances of a noble contempt of 
death, displayed by Socrates, Phocton, Epami- 


nondas, with many others of equal celebrity, 


must be acknowledged proportionably superior 
to any modern examples of composed, and 
determined firmness of soul at the hour of dis- 
solution. It must strike the thinking mind, as 


a most fortunate circumstance for man, that 


God has ordained his existence here to be but 
of short duration. So numerous are the evils, 
which we daily suffer from casualtics, and 
which we bring upon ourselves by our own 

contrivance, chat Providence in pity to man, 

lest his burthen should be 1nsupportable, | 


and our existence an intolerable load, hath 


5 limited our misery to a short space of time. 
Indeed from tae constitution of our frame, the 
greater our misery is, the less it is likely to 
continue; for repeated misfortunes, and afflic- 
tion that canker of the mind, quickly relax the 
nerves of the most robust, and destroy the 
bloom of the most healthy body. An early 
death may often like wise be the greatest good, 
which can be experienced by our selves, or by 
our survivors. It may prevent us from the 

commission of crimes, which future impru- 

dences might have made us deem necessary 
to our existence, or - by burrying us from this 
vale 
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vale of tears, may free us from the anguish of 
unavoidable misfortunes. To the survivors 
the heaviest supposed loss may frequently be 
the richest gain. Behold that mother weep- 
ing over the dead body of her son, and foolish- 
ly supposing the cause of her orief not to be. 
exceeded. Deluded woman, ond the future 
events in thy son's life be laid open to thy 
view, couldst thou behold him starving in a 
garret, or exposed on a gibbet, the natural con- 
sequences of follies and of crimes, that eye 
which now swells with tears at his death, 
would then sparkle with joy, and that heart 
which now throbs with anguish and despair, 
would beat with pleasure and swell with glad- 


ness. 


We have no good reason to suppose that 
the bare separation of the soul from the body, 
is attended with such painful sensations as hu- 
man fears would suggest. It is the pomp of 
death, more than death itself , Which terrifies 
and alarms the mind. We have the testimony 
of numbers, who have been as it were on the 
confines of eternity, and who have experienced 
every anguish and all the supposed horrors of 
death, 1 to the last gasp of expiring na- 
ture, yet the accounts which they bring us of 
the sensations which they have felt at that 


4234 — import. By 


important period, are by no means distressing 
or terrific. In this observation I particularly 
allude to persons who have been more than 
half drowned, and by human art have, as it 
were, been restored to existence, and 1 have 
received a confirmation of the doctrine, which 
I advance, from their own mouths. No one 
will suppose from what I have now said, that 
I am considering the state of the soul with re- 
gard to its preparation for eternity: that! is not 
by any means what I have at present in view“: 
I am only speaking of the mere bodily pain 
which we are supposed to undergo in our last 
moments, and numerous are the instances 
where this has been totally disregarded. An 
admired author speaking of death finely ob- 
serves, © It is to the weakness of imagination 
that death owes its chief power of dejecting 
your spirits, for when the force of the mind is 
roused there is almost no passion in our nature, 
but what has shewn itself able to overcome the 
fear of death. Honor has defied death; love 
has despised it; same has rushed upon it; 
revenge has disregarded it; grief a thousand 


times has wid for its approach. Having : 


endeavoured to display the goodness of the 
Deity, in limiting our probationary residence 


here upon carth to a short period, and to prove 
that 


that an early death may be often the greatest 
. possible blessing both to ourselves and to our 
survivors: M ving hewn that in all probabi- 
lity the mere e of existence is attend- 


ed with no very painful sensations, and that 


the dread of extinction has at times been over- 
come by almost every passion we are subject 
to, all which we derive from common observa- 
tion, we shall now consider what are the ideas 
which the light of nature suggests to our minds 
respecting Wh, whether it is the final termi- 


nation of all our hopes and fears, our joys and 
Sorrows—'That the soul does not die with the 


body, but survives in a state of greater happi- 
ness or misery than before, according as it 
has been virtuous or vicious here, we l 


infer from the justice of the Deity, for as God 
18 a just Being, he will no doubt proportionate 


his rewards Py punishinents to the various 
degrees of merit, and as no such distinction is 


here made, as virtuous men are often exposed 
to the greatest distress, whilst the worst of 

| men ve and die in a series of prosperity, it is 
but reasonable to conclude, that there must be 
a future State of retribution for all men. og © 
prove the immortality of the soul, Mr. Balguy 5 
draws a most ingenious argument from the 


sense of friendship rooted in the human heart, 


Te . . 
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which he observes in the minds of virtuous 


men creates a desire of enjoying each others 
company to all eternity, and which renders the 
thought of a final separation so shocking, that 


we cannot suppose the wise and benevolent 


author of our Being would permit us to enjoy 


80 great a blessing * without intending that 


DO old be continiaed to us for ever. Upon 
like principles we may add, that as the love of 


God naturally increases in the virtuous mind, 


a a dread of the extinction of being will be more - 


paintul in proportion to that advance, as all 
enjoyment of God must of course then cease 


when we cease to be. And the importance of 
this idea both illustrates Balguy' 3 remark, and 
is strongly illustrated by it. Another argument 
in favor of a future state may be drawn from . 
the consideration, that according to the ordinary 


course of nature, the continuation of our exist- 
ence greatly depends upon our own will and 


that of others. If the soul were mortal, a vil- 
Jain might immediately deprive the most vir- 
tuous e honorable man of his existence, and 
doing so at once cut off all hopes of any future 
r for his virtues. Upon the same sup- 
position the most guilty wretch, by laying vio- 


lent hands upon himself, might put an end to 


all further punishment intended for and due to 


His 
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| his crimes, and thus frustrate the justice of 


God; but as God is a just and omnipotent Be- 
ing, his justice cannot be frustrated. To these 
arguments for the soul's immortality, I might 
add the force-of conscience, which is some— 


times so great as to operate upon sinners in 


their dying moments, when they have least to 


fear from their fellow- creatures, with many 


others which the limited bounds of this paper 


prevent me from mentioning. I shall conclude 
with observing, that the belief of a future State 


of rewards and punishments, has in all ages 


and in all countries been a received opinion, 
from the earliest times of antiquity to the pre- 
: sent day, and is therefore a truth apparent from 

- the general testimony of mankind, to doubt 
a} is to incur universal detestation. What Z 


mind but views with horror $0 dismal a pro- 
spect as that of total aunihilation, and revolts 


at s0 uncheering a doctrine, whether it disco- 


vers itself under the fascinating charms of an- 


cient eloquence, or pollutes the modern writ- 
: ings of a Hume. 


DEATH. 
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rut LIFE 13 A SCENE OP VANITY THAT SOON PASSES AWAY, 


AND AFFORDS NO SOLID SATISFACTION BUT IN THE 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF DOING WELL, AND IN THE HOPES OP 
ANOTHER LIFE, ADDISON, 


IT must be an agreeable reflection to the 


philosophical mind to consider, that those glo- 


rious truths, which in former ages were con- 


ccaled from human eyes, or but martial com- 
prehended by some one eminent for superior 


efforts of genius and industry, are now every 


where propagated and dispersed. Since the 
light of revelation has been shed upon man- 
kind, the poorest and most illiterate mechanic 


entertains more exalted sentiments of God and 


the divine attributes, than formerly were pos- 

sessed by the wisest of men in Athens or in 
Rome. Would to God we made half so good 
an use of the blessings we experience. T Though | 
at all times the Chentian enjoys unepeakuble 
, privileges and blessings, unfelt by the profes- 
sors of any other religion; yet at no time does 


he derive so great consolation and such sub- 


lime pleasure, as at that period when human 


weak- _ 
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weakness stands most in need of support. At 


the hour of death his situation is truly glorious. 


The reflections on a well spent life calm the 


tumults of the soul on its approaching SCpara- 


tion from the body. The approbation of a 


righteous and omnipotent Creator, perhaps at 
that time more sensibly felt and experienced, 


cheers and fortifies it against the last final con- 


flict. And what are its e and expectations ? e 
They are full of immortality and glory. The 


pleasures which we derive from reflection are 


universally allowed to be most pure and sincere, 
and so worthy the ambition of a rational Be- 


, that it has been imagined that they will 
ties great part of our e in another 


world. The thought of having performed 4 
good or kind action, affords us one of the high- 
est mental satisfactions which we can enjoy. 


It is heightened by repetition, and may be sup- 


posed to operate most powerfully at that 
period, when the shafts of envy will be point- 
ed in vain, and when all rival clamors and jea- 


lousies will be silent and forg Otten. We must 


allow the divine appr obation of our conduct 


to be of the greate st importance in 0! ar dying 5 
moments. 1 will then s Strike the 
mind in 80 forcible a a manner, as to leave no 
opportunity of palliati ng our faults. if W ec 


have 
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have acted wrong our crimes will then start 
up against us in their real colors. The glare 
of prosperity may for awhile have dazzled us, 
and intercepted our view of them, but the 
charm will not now hold any longer. From 
this we may argue, that to possess a confidence 
that we enjoy the divine approbation at that 
time, is to enjoy it. But that blessing which 
above all others distinguishes 4 Ehr tian at 
the hour of death, 13 the certain reward which 
he knows his virtues are then about to inherit, 
for ph the gospel 15 life and immortality 
brought to light. Whatever odium his exem- 
= ary Wacht may have incurred during his 
residence upon carth, it is now at an end. As 
he lived not for this world, so is his reward 
placed elsewhere, a reward eternal, prepared 
for him in the Heavens; its magnitude and 
duration equally incomprehensible, g great, and 
glorious, for what it is, eye hath not seen, nor 
car heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conccive. Is then the prospect of ob- 
55 taining 80 great 2 reward worth contending 
: for! 2 Lan any thing we now suffer be compar- 
ed with an eternity of consummate felicity ? 
Are not all Our Prescht atfflictious but as dust 
in the balanc e when set in competition with 
the Joys of Heaven, and is there any thing in 
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this world one moment worth engaging our 
serious attention? Let me then ee A 


good life as the best preparation for a happy 
Nack Let me remind you, that you are now 


acting your part in the presence of him, who 
minutely sets down the most trifling of your 


actions, and Who will proportionate Rl rewards 
and punishments, according to the various de- 
grees of wickedness or virtue. 
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letter well. Instruction in this elegant accom- 


3 deliver our thoughts with ease in correct 


ter = that of others demands from us, is 
necessary in the one as well as in the other, 


I KNOW not of any more pleasing or or- 
namental qualification than that of wtiting a 


plishment, is in general most shamefully neg- 
lected in the modern education of youth, and 
the neglect productive of the most serious ill- 
consequences; of ill- consequences, which at one | 
time a very little trouble on the part of the 

master, and a small degree of attention from 
the pupil, might have effectually prevented. 


! a « 


and proper 8 equally remote from all 
appearance of labor and study, as from care- 
lessness and inattention, 15 universally allowed 
to be the great excellence of speaking well. In 
Epistolary Writing, which is nothing more 
than the language of conversation committed 
to paper the same rules are necessary to be ob- 
served. The same attention to all those pro- 
per degr ecs of respect which our own charac- 


but there is this difference in their conse- 
quences, 


, 7 
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quences, that in the one an unpleasant word or 
harsh expression may be misunderstood, or in 
time thought no more of, in the other as long 
as the paper exists, Litera ſeripta manet, and 


the oftener it 1s read, it may kindle afresh and 


revive those passions, which but for this writ- 


ten evidence against us might have subsided 
and been forgotten. For this reason it be- 


comes a maxim of prudence to be extremely 

careful in giving vent to the transports of an- 
ger in irritating and reproachful expressions 
committed to writing, however great aud just 
we may suppose our provocation to be. 


Amongst the ancients Pliny and Cicero seem 
. Neil to have excelled as letter writers; 
of the former it has been said that his epistles 
have the appearance of being too much studied, 
| and that they Seem to have been written with 
a view to the future good opinion of the world 


on their merits. Indeed it is not easy to con- 


ceive how a man, who writes under an idea 
that the public will one day have the perusal 
of his letters, should express himself with that 
case which he would do, were he persuaded his 
letter would be read only by the person to 
5 whom it is addressed. He will be insensibly 


aiming at those graces and embellishments of 


style, which are so inconsistent with that ease 
—r. rs. 5 
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and familiarity of diction, which should always 


subsist in the private correspondencies of 


friends. The letters of Cicero are entirely 
exempt from any charge of this nature. From 
his own testimony in a letter to his friend 


Atticus, we learn that he had not himself any 


possible idea of their being made public, which 


no doubt greatly added to their value. They 0 


are indeed the most elegant collection of letters 
which are exstant in any language, and much 
gratitude is due to his freedman Tyro, who 
carefully collected them after his master's 
death. It is something remarkable that amidst 


a nation so civilized as the English, who have 


displayed so manifest a superiority in all the 


different kinds of style and composition, there 
should be such a paucity of familiar epistles 


| betwixt men of genius submitted to the public 
eye. Except che official letters to statesmen, 
and those which stand upon record in the an- 
nals of histor „I know of few others of much 
eminence amongst us, which are properly 


speaking Gti letters; for I am not now 
considering such as my Lord Shaftſbury s with 
other letter writers of that stamp, who wrote 
in the epistolar y style, merely as an agrecable 


method of conveying their sentiments to the 
world. Those letters Which are published in 
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the editions of Pope and Swift between them- 
selves, Addison, Arbuthnot, &c. are in my 
opinion by much the most valuable in our lan- 


guage, unless the pleasure which J always feel 


in reading the different compositions of the 


late Dr. 1 makes me desirous of add- 


ing his name to the number. Prejudice will not 


however carry me so far as to affirm, that let- 
ter writing is by any means his forte, but 1 


may fairly say he attempts nothing which he 


| docs not execute well. The same noble and 


generous sentiments expressed] in the same cor- 
rect and manly language, are to be met with 


in his epistolary correspondence, as those 
which we so much admire in the pages of the 


Rambler ; yet we cannot help lamenting that 


there is sometimes that want of ease in the 


construction of his sentences, which we noticed 
on a former occasion in his compositions, and 
which in epistolary writings is particularly un- 
| fortunate. In the collection mentioned above, 
there are several letters well worthy of our 


most serious attention, particularly those from 


Arbuthnot and Swift. The letters of Pope are 
certainly fine Writings, but there is a visible 
appearance of too much art in the structure of 


: the sentences. Arbuthnot 1s in gener al casy 


and unaffected, per spicuous and correct. Swift 
es "16 
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18 uniformly so, nor can the everest criticism 
justly censure his merit as an epistolary writer. 
Indeed the idea which we have of him, from 
reading his other compositions would make us 
readily conclude, that he must have been a 
most accomplished letter writer, had he not 


left us such convincing proofs of his celebrity 


in that species of composition. It is a morti- 


fication to the curiosity of a literary mind, to 
be in a great measure debarred from the plea- 
sure of viewing the characters and habits of men 
of genius, n the medium of their private 


correspondence. Grave or more studied com- 


positions may make us acquainted with the 
merit of an author, but in these we should 
more particularly discover the features of his 
character as a man. 


1 


o THE ADVANTAGES OF ADVERSITY CONSIDERED 


WITH REFERENCE TO OUR PRESENT SITU ATION, 
AND AS THE BEST SCHOOT. FOR VIRTUE. 


SENECA records a $5708 saying of Deme— 


trius, „That nothing would be more un- 


happy than a man who had never known ad- 
versity.“ He was so far from thinking unin- 
terrupted prosperity essential to perfect happi- 


ness, that he seems to have considered it as the 
very reverse, as the root and source of the most 
extreme misery. To those who are rolling in 
_ affluence, and daily partaking of the good 
things of this world, whose ears are shut 
against the cries of want, and whose hearts are 
steeled against the recitals of distress, a doc- 


trine so repugnant to their interests, will be 


sufficiently displeasing and mortifying, but it 
will cheer and exhilarate those upon whom 
Providence hath thought proper to inflict ca- 


lamities, whether as a punishment for their 


crimes, or as a trial of their perseverance in 


virtue, Who repine in obscurity at the miseries 
of poverty and of pain. The advantages of 


adversity are numerous with respect to the re- 


_ gulation of our conduct 1 in this present world, 
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as well as inestimable when we consider them 
as conducive to the happiness of a future state. 
His ruined fortune and consequently degraded 
situation, may teach the youthful profligate, to 
avoid those rocks of extravagance and folly, 
upon which he has split, should fortune smile 
upon his future labors. The blessings attend- 
ing a competency would then come upon him 
with a doubie relish, from his having been so 
long deprived of them, as the light of day 
comes doubly welcome to those, who have for 
some time been immured in dungeons and 
darkness. To take the idea in a larger scale, 
we may affirm, that there is no true and sub- 
lime pleasure, but what is procured at the ex- 
pence of pain in some degree or other. Eu⸗ 
riosity is the great spring of action and stimu- 
lus to industry, in liberal and virtuons minds: 
but curiosity is not to be always gratified with- 
out much trouble, and without” encountering 
and surmounting numerous difficulties and ob- 
Stacles. They are inseparable from the acqui- - 
sition of knowledge. Yet is not the pain we 
underco i in warts; of intellectual pleasure, am- 
ply wee by the acquisition of information, 
and are not the repeated fatigues of the body 
cheered by our contemplating the completion 
of the object Which we have in view? What 


18 


f 


1s there worth having which is to be obta ned 


without labor ? It appears then, that adversity = 


and troubles are of essential service, to the 


proper regulation of our conduct here upon 


earth, and that pain generally precedes and is 
instrumental towards our enjoying the sub— 
limest pleasure. Let us now reflect upon the 
utility of adversity in a religious point of view, 


as the happiest school for the cultivation and 
increase of virtue, and consequently conducive 
to our happiness in a future world. In the 
sunshine of prosperity our follies are concealed 
from our view; we are too much taken up 
with our own importance, to imagine there 
can be any impropriety in our conduct and 


actions, but adyersity takes off the mask, and 
men appear to themselves in their real colors. 


The languor of a debilitated constitution will 
<radually depress the $pirits of the vivacious, 


and turfi their attention from the gaudy scenes 


with which this world abounds, to that period 
when they will for ever vanish from their 


view. Riches, and that influence which riches 
create, are the pillars, on which men 111 general 


rear the edifice of their happiness. Take these 
from them, and you take away their ordinary 
resource. The arts of venal friends will not 
then be exerted in their favor, and it is then 
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that they begin to feel a want of the aid and 
and assistance of a superior Being, and are con- 
scious of the follics and wickednesses of their 


past lives. A course of piety, of repentance 
and reformation will then commence, and 
then 1s the time for forming and fixing good 


habits in the mind. The sincere penitent will 
then proceed with firmness 1n discharging his 


duty. The gloom of adversity wall 50 
him more than ever he was enlivened by the 


sunshine of prosperity. He will then place his 
confidence in God alone, and feel the value of 


a redeeming Savior. He will taste the sweets 
of an approving conscience, and enjoy the re- 
flection that if the mutability of this world has 
made him unfortunate, it has likewise made 
him virtuous. Externally he may feel the 


blows of adver Sitv, but he will no longer know 
the torments « of a wounded spirit. 


THOUGHTS 


THOUGHTS ON THE. DOCTRINE OF RE- 
PENTANCE, 


| FROM the light of nature, we have no very 
distinct notions how far the justice of God will 


permic him at all to forgive the penitent, much 


less can we have such assurances of mercy, as 


cheerfully to depend upon the pardon of our 


sins, how great soever they may have been. It 


has been asserted by some, that as God is a 
Being of infinite goodness, the slightest devia- 


tion from those laws which his eter nal wisdom 


* 


bath thought proper to ordain for the good of 


mankind, must be in itself a fatal evil. Others 
again, from obse erving that apparent provision, 


which exists in the as of nature for the 
necessities and calamities of mankind, even 


those which men bring upon themselves by 


their own imprudences, dare embraced a more 
comfortable doctrine, and maintained, that there 

are some sins at least of a milder cast, which 
may be forgiven; for was God determined to 


punis the Aüghtest deviation from rectitude 


without mercy, (seeing that men of all ages, 


und! in all situations of life are > both internally 
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and externally exposed to temptation) where, 
say they, would consist the benevolence, not to 
say justice of the Deity? Unassisted reason 
can, however, carry men no further in their 
speculations, on this favorable side of the ques- 
tion. By no means can we certainly and uni- 
versally conclude, that all sin shall be pardoned 
on repentance; for let us consider what is the 
end of punishment. Punishment is not only 
inflicted for the amendment of our own lives, 
but as an example for the lives of others, and 
to maintain the honor of the divine govern- 
ment. Now we cannot take upon us to say, 
but that sometimes in cases of notorious crimes, 
perfect justice may require severity even 
against penitents themselves. It appears then 
from reason, that there is a probability that 
some sins may be forgiven, though it can by 
no means be proved that all sin wil Those 
5 glorious attributes of the deity, which chri isti- 
anity has unfolded to mankind, have dispelled 
the various uncertaintics of reason, concerning | 
the moral government of God. We are ex- 
1 pressly told, that God willeth not the death of 
a sinner; but rather that he should repent and 
live. Now the first thing towards a sincere 
repentance is, the confession of our sins, which 
is in itself an act of many virtues. It is an in- 
Wy „ strument 
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strument of shame and condemnation of our 
sins, particularly called by Joshua in the case 
of Achan, a glorification of God. By confes- 
Sion of our sins we acknowledge the justice of 


God, and are assessors with God in our own. 


condemnation. St. Paul expressly exhorts us 


to it upon this inducement, that by this act of 
judging ourselves, we escape the more angry 


judgement of God. Indeed the confession of 
our sins forms so necessary a part of the duty 
of repentance, that in different parts of SCrip- 
ture, it is set forth as the immediate preface to 


pardon, and forms a constituent part of that 


grace, which together with faith makes up the 


whole duty of a Christian. But a proper use 


of the exercise of repentance, is not to be made 


in the crowded scenes of busy life, in the haunts 
of folly and extravagance, but in retirement 


and Solitude. The human mind must have no 


other object but itself to contemplate, when it 
seriously descends into itself. In the public 
intercourse of society, pursuits of pleasure and 
of interest will attract its attention, and divest 
it of every 1 inducement to consider its own. 
state. Take away these auxiliaries of vice, and 
you deprive men of their usual resource to lull 


conscience aslecp. That heart which was once 


the most hardened, solitary confinement has 
DL been 
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been known to soften, and those feelings which 
a long intercourse with mankind had blunted, 
have melted into humanity, when the objects 
which dissipated their attention have been 
banished from their view. In this respect, as 
well as for his every other laudable undertak- 
ing, the name of Howard must for ever be 
; roentloned with gratitude throughout the uni- 
verse, for the 20815 improvements, which he 
has suggested on the punishment of criminals. 
What eye but swells with tears in surveying 
the accounts of those numerous executions 
which the welfare of the public requires, and 
which stigmatize the wretched age we live in? 
If credit his due to the impartial e 
of justice in securing the lives and properties 
of individuals, what glory and honor must 
await the character of that man, Who with the 
eye of humanity, discovered a way to defeat 
the pain and ignominy of punichment, by the 
prev ention of crimes, and who in the dignified 
language of Scripture, may be Said to have 
earned many. to righteousness : 1 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST A PUBLIC 


EDUCATION. 


IN the greatest and most civilized nations 

of antiquity, as well as in the most polished of 
modern times, the opinions of learned men, 
have widely differed with regard to the educa- 


tion of youth. The Orecks: particularly the 


Spartans, were amongst the first who held forth 
the advantages of a public education, whilst 


the Nenne, as we are told by Suetonius, were 
prejudiced in favor of a private one. These 


however are only the characteristic sentiments 


of these nations in general on this head- We 
know for certain, that difference of opinion 


subsisted betwixt individuals of the same coun- 
try on this important subject. The arguments 
| on each side of the question, are so numerous 


and so hackneyed, that much new light cannot 
now be thrown on the subject. I shall content 


myself therefore, with delivering the opinions 


of others, though I may now es then make 
an observation X my own. A private educa- 
tion in the first place, has been said to promote 
virtue and good breeding a public school manly 
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assurance, and an early knowledge in the ways 


of the world; and from this Mr. Locke asserts, 


that as virtue is much more difficult to be at- 
tained than knowledge of the world, and as 


vice 13 a more stubborn, as well as a more dan- 


gerous fault than sheepishness, so the tuition of 


a private preceptor for youth is much to be 


preferred to that of a public one. He adds that 
he does not sce why a youth with right ma— 


nagement, might not attain the same degree 


of assurance in his father's house, as at a public 


school; and advises parents to accustom their 


sons to whatever strange faces come to the 


house, to take them with them when they visit 


their nc izhbors, and to engage them in con- 


versation with men of parts ca breeding. It 


may be obj jected to this, that such conversation 


as would benefit youth, is not always to be 
found in the conversation of those of riper 
years, that the assurance which a young man 


could obtain in his father' 8 house, and in the 


Cercle of priva ate acquaintance, will not always ; 


enable him to display a distinguish ed firmness 
of mind on the great theatre of the world, and 
that thosc ideas of self. importance which very 
possibly may be formed in such a society, will 
more probably impede, than promote his ad- 
vancement in lite. Unless he holds conversa- 

| tion, 
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tion, with such as are in some measure his 


equals in parts and years, several of the most 


lively passions of the mind such as emulation, 
contention, &c. will lie dormant, and without 


any object to draw forth their exertion, they 


Will most probably in time contract a dulness 
and insensibility. To this we may add, that 


being removed at a distance from all foolish 
and improper indulgences, the mind is carly 
taught to depend upon itself, as a resource in 
all emergencies, and this in my opinion is a 


very great argument in favor of a public edu- 
cation. The same tricks and deceptions which 
men practise in riper years, are performed in 
miniature at school, the detection of Which 


will afford to youth an useful knowledge of the 
ways of the world, w hich they are to live in. 


On the other side of the question, the adyo- 


cates for private tuition say, that the gene- 


rality of public school masters, are by no means 
adequate to the undertaking themselves, and 


much less those ushers and assistants which = 
they frequently employ. We grant the ad- 


vantages of a public education, $ say they, to 


those whose fortune or interest can command 


a reception for their sons at those noble semi- 
naries of knowledge, Eton, the Charter House, | 
Westminster, with a few others of perhaps 
equal 
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equal celebrity, where the value of the stipend 
will always induce men of genius and lear ning 
to contend for the appointment; but this is 


only the advantage of a few. The case is in 
general widely different. Those who most 
commonly preside at the head of public schools 
are from the smallness of their income, pre- 
vented from employing any, or at least proper 
assistants in the business of education; hence it 


frequently happens that the master possesses 
scholars, to whose instruction on account of 
their numbers it is impossible he can do justice. 
Indeed the fault rests in the age we live in. 


Whilst every other profession meets with its 


proper encouragement and proportionate re- 
ward, I know not how it happens, that that of 
a school master is in general slighted and 


treated with the greatest contempt. Surely it 
is a most important and respectable office, 


hen properly filled, and the only reason why 
men of liberal education are not willing to 
undertake the task, arises from that small DM 


pensation, which parents are willing to allow 


them for their labors. The idea bs forming 


brilliant and powerful connections throu gh che 


channel of a public school appears to me a false 
one. I have seldom known good, but fre- 
quently much harm arise from unequal friend- 


ships | 
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ships in the early periods of life. They must 


unavoidably to say no worse, create an intro— 


duction into unnecessary expence, and when 

men stand most in need of assistance ſrom 
theig former companions, we shall often find 
them experience the coldest neglect, perhaps 
marked with the keenest contempt. Nor 18 
this neglect to be wondered at. That variety 

of new objects Which is continually presenting 
itself to the youthiul mind, will naturally tend 
to offace the remembrance of the past; and how 
few are those fr iends hips which abscnec will 
not lessen, if not entirely destroy : 
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DIALOGUE, 
BETWEEN 


A CRITIC AND THE AUTHOR. 


| Author. 
Crrrics severe I pray attend, 


: Some small advice I fain would lend, 
And i in my book would fix it: 
These verses ne” er were wrote for you, 

Or had they been, i in faith tis true, 
We take no ipse dixit. 
Critic. ; 
False feet, false grammar, worse - than all 
F alse spelling too, by holy Paul, 
= Pine Priscian and protect us; 
Sure scribbling now is quite a frolic, 


Disorder worse to cure than cholic, 


When pangs severcly vex us. 
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| iy Author. 


_ Your verdict's right, sir, *tis confest, 


But come be candid make the best 


Of these my young endeavors; 


Rot it! What not one decent line! 


Alas, that's hard. Pray, sir, define, 


What you expect now from us. 


Critic. 


Why, Sir, we critics make a rule, 


One fault espy'd, to damn the whole 


Of literary labors. 


What we don't see, can ne' er be seen, 


Or weak, alas, would be I wean 


Our critical endeavors. 


Author. 


Well, sir, if this your humor is 


No pedant quaint or book-worm quiz > 


Shall e'er gain my attention; 


Ti lib'ral minds I now appeal, 


Who'll give the praise, that's due they fee! 


To laudable intention. 
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FATAL. EFFECTS 
OF 


G 0 LD. 


AURUM PER MEDIOS IRE SATELLITES, 
ET PERRUMPERE AMAT SAXA, POTENTIUS 


ICTTU FULMINE®O. | HOP, 


Wx far n first order'd the Almigl ghty plan, 
"A reason's sacred aid bestow'd on man; 

In those blest days which poets golden name, 
Truth pass'd for truth, and justice had from fame; 
| No envy rankled in the gen'rous breast, 
No heart rcjoic'd at suff ring worth opprest; 
No dire assassin drew the murd'ring Sword, 

Nor crav'd the slave mild usage from his Lord; 

But times are alte r'd, truth no longer sways, 
Injurious malice taints its pristine rays. 

Big swoln with venom o'er each COU: try spread, 

Now tyrant Vice uprears her Hydra head 

In various forms she courts, assails the ear 

With flat ry's poison, praise to fools most dear. 
Now paints the Joys of sense in youthful dream, 
With wealth's alluring charms now decks the as scene. 

On cursed gold! thou source of ev'ry ill, 


Nurse of each crime, Which hist'ry's annals fill; 


ha IT 
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Unheard of torture sure the fates decree | 

To him, the wretch who first discover'd thee. 
By Styx's waves, far from Sol's checring ray, 

. May his tir'd shade full long a wand' rer stray- 

1 Of such deluding charms to man aware 


From mortal eye kind nature hid the glare; 


1 But ruthless fate the dreadful secret told, 

4 | And shew'd where lay the all-corrupting gold. 

| ö Twas gold alone made thy proud glories fall, 

=: Majestic Rome, thou states-subduing all. 

1 Qu 2en of the subject world, imperial, free 

1 8 I hau nurse of heroes, source of liber ty 

And Athens parent of each happy art, 

Wen ch fires the fancy, or which warms the heart. 


Wl „ Say ghal the bar!, who boasts poetic fire, 

LICE thy decay, who strung his lyre? 
llestine of carter times the boast 

ere now the to uns that crown ꝰd thy wealthy coa 8 4 

WW | e now the groves prolific of their oil, 

1 5 ere the blest swains that till'd thy sacred soil: 

l are fled from gold's. all- -conq'! ring pow'r, 

= | | 1S tO ruin sink, to rise, no more. 

* | : 5 - like their” 85 0 Albion, Stu] thy boast, 


10 i eder ay t their fate invade thy favor'd coast; 


'c riches stil exalt thy. name, | 
i} honors give thee Roman fame ; ; 


t pow'r, whose hand all blessing ry jede; 


2 


olenty, ever Crown thy fields. 
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Nor where the Georgian Star paternal reigns, =! 


Shall gallic demons e'er lay waste the plains. | 1 } | 
Ill-fated France] to each black pest a prey, 1 


By night th' assassin, Guillotine by day! 
What muse the tribute of a tear bi, pays, 
When all thy ruin'd greatness She Surveys, _ | 
And sees th' effect of golds all-conq'ring pow'r, 
Thy glories faded, sunk to rise no more? 14 
No common crimes, which plagu'd mankind before, 
Spoil thy fair fields, or blast thy vine-clad shore: 


Sure, Heav'n, in vengeance to a guilty land, 


Unheard of monsters rose at thy command ; | b | 
The Roman Czsars, who with savage mind ö 
Their thousands murder'd, butchers of mankind, 4 


Nor eastern princes, who in guilty state 
Taeir orders issue, delegates of fate; 
Nor aught, which hist'ry tells, with these compare, 
Their crimes so various, cruelties so rare. 
But droops my muse, unwont, unfit to sing 
Of ruin'd greatness, and a murder'd king. | 
With joy we hear the epic muse impart 
The lofty themes, that grace portic art. 


Alas! the bramble vainly strives to vie 


With the majestic pine, that dares the sky. 8 4 
In Homer's strains let Virgil's muse rehearse. 8 5 11 
Be mine the easy negligence of verse. = he 1 
4 5 1 
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FLEGY ON THE DEATH OF MR, HOWARD, 


ES 


QUIS DESIDERIO SIT PUDOR, AUT MODUS 


TAM CHARI CAPITIS? HOR. 


IN plaintive numbers, melancholy, slow, 

Are oft recorded tales of direst woe, 

I To catch compassion's eye: 

But wake, Melpomene, a graven strain, | 
| Than e' er breath'd Waller, or the Mantuan swain; 


For Howard asks a sigh. 


His inborn dignity of mind disdain'd, 
„ The marble honors, tho? so justly gain'd, 
For virtue, scorns a bribe; 
But feeling nations now his | praise proclaim, 
And captives freed, that freedom to the name 
Of Howard loud STING. 


Twas his the quick-descending tear to dry, 
The tear, that left the anguish-swollen eye, 
Soft while he dropped his own; 
N pearl so rich not Indian realms afford, 
So bright, 50 pure, so grateful to its Lord, 


Its purchase ne'er was known. 


{89-1 


But Howard sinks, th' unweari'd mind no more 


For hapless mortals toils. Thrice happy Shore! 


Where his blest ashes rest. 
There shall at least the sacred flame be caught, 
And there at least shall selfish man be taught 


By blessing to be blest. 


Vet, Britain, thou first gave the glorious birth, 
'Thy great examples first implanted worth 
That dazzled all mankind: 
Still then, O ever venerate his name, 
May future ages long record the fame 
Ot Howard's godlike mind. 


F051] 


CONTEN T. 


L.ETUS IN PRASENS, ANIMUS QUOD ULTRA EST 
 ODFRIT cus E, ET AMARA LENTO : 
TEMPEREIT RISU, NIHIL EST AB OMNI. 
PARTE BEAIUM. — Horx. 


NOT web's gay play things, not the glitt ring tos, 
Which fashion dic -tates to her vot'ries gay, 
Compar'd, sert 16 ent maid, with thy pure joys, 


Shall from this pen e'er drag one feeble lay. 


The llecting; joys, which sport in plea SUre's stream, 
: | Awhile engage our young unth: nking N 
9 Full soon we find our happiness a dream, 


And nou abt remains, save penitence and tears. 


= old; von moth around the lambent dame 


Ge 7 
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22 


encircling play, and shake his dusky wings ; j 
Behold he now one moment and the same 


T astes t the bright jov, 2 and to destruction 5prings. : 
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Man, could this 1 on teach thy thoughtless mind 
The pangs of pain: and ruin to forego, 
F rom charms which reason dictatos wouldst chou find, 


Joy sought in vain 1 from scenes of Splendid woe. 
. 1 | | 
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ail blest Content! be ever then my guest 


Domestic joy, the joy of mutual love, 
Vnenvied though my lot, howe'er opprest, 


I scorn those guilty joys, which greatness move. 


Let others praise the organ's swelling peal, 
= I he Iyre's sweet notes, the clarion's warlike sound, 
Music more dear my children? s voice I feel, 


"Their harmless prate my ev*ning fire around. 


No splendid gifts from fortune's hand I bear, 
Obscure my State and humble is my cot; 
Let, Heav'n, I thank thee for those goods I chare, 


And bless that e day Eliza was my lot, 


[ 6 


_ CHISTMAS DAY 

THE low'ring clouds forsake the SK 

And nature smiles serene and gay; 
Welcome the light invades my eye 


Which gilds my Savior's natal day. 


The bird of dawn, unwont to sing 


At midnight hour, records the tale; 


And pleas'd the joytul news to bring 


The bee exults in honied cell. 


Hail! sacred morn, which gave the birth, 


And brought to man the joyful tale 


Of Christ's appearance, peace on earth, 


Redemption's sacred herald, hail! 


Now white-rob'd Truth in splendor bright 


Emerg'd from darkness darts her ray, 
And flying from the Heav'nly light, 
No Pagan mists obscure the day. 


5 


Jesus! who can thy deeds explain, 


Their causs explore, or tell thy love: 


Found tn thyself, from thee it came, 


Thy blood its greatness sure may prove. 


1 
That precious blood, whose mingled stream 
Pour'd life for all thy worth could save; 
And this was all: thou didst redeem 


Each breast, that owns thee, from the grave. 


Thy grace is his, who in thy name 
Humbly prefers the pious pray'r, 
The purchas'd pardon he may claim, 


W hose faith is firm, and grief sincere. 


Source of thyself, thou underiv'd, 
Thy creature's child, creation's Lord, 
O spare and save, e'er we are gone 


To join the unrepenting dead. 


Rich are thy mercies, great thy pow'r, 
My feeling soul attests thy love; 
To thee allied, een now the hour 


Tt tastes, which gives the joys above, 


Pars 
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ON A MELANCHOLY EVENT WHICH TOOK PLACE. 
OFF THE SUFFOLK COAST, IN THE YEAR 1792. 


FAIR was the morn, th* Oliva spread her cails, 
* | 


A chearfu] prospect brighten'd all around, 


* 


Smoothly she ran before tl;- gentle gales, 


As for a prosp'rous voyage hap'ly bound. 


But dark is fate, down by this dang'rous shore. 


What coast so dang'rous circles Britain's isle ? 


Aground she ran, where nought but surges roar, 


Or circling waves the mariner beguile. 


The trembling Weil sce at once their fate, 


No hope of succor Softens their distress 
The Shrowds aloft they and the hour to wait, 


The last sad hour of human wretchedness. 


Ah! whi t av; rails the gently swelling brecze = 
When destin'd fate forbids the bark to glide * 


VM hat boots it, that the kind surrounding seas 


| Encireling play, where ships securely ride? 


And see yon mariners from Lowestoft's shore, 


That pitying view the horrors of their state; 


. ; f ; 
That fain would snatch them from the surges' roar, | 16 11 | 


Ah! sce they trembling leave them to their fate. [TH 


Too well they know the dangers of the place, 
Full many a wreck has taught them to beware; 
Tho' arm'd with hope they'd ev'ry danger face, 


Yet fear is prudence, when *tis death to dare. 


* hat strikes my eye? O Heay' ns, a bitter sigbt! 
Ih inverted vessel! now / proclaims their doom. | 3 


No more they view the blessings of the light, 


But find a silent solitary ben „ Wl 


Such oft the fate of man: to day we Sail 
Down a smooth current, fann'd by fortune” 's breeze, 
Nor dread to-morrow's sun, which wakes the gale, 


* hat ruthless drives us to tempestuous seas. 
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AY A-R-Q. 
AVARO sitting at his ease, 
Recounting over all his gold, 
By farthing light a spectre sees, 
A lank tall object pale and old. 


What dost thou want? Avaro cries, 
I've money none to give to thee ; 
My scanty purse but ill supplies 


Raiment and food alone for me. 


Avght that I've else do freely take, 
Nor thou deem Ii ght my proffered boon, 
My heart feels sorrow for thy sake, 


But money, faith, to give I've none. 


Content, the spectre grim replies, 


Nor money ask, nor wish for I: 


Tis Death appears before thine eyes, 


/*Tis thee I want, and thou must die. 


He fix'd the sharp unerring dart, 


And straight he drew the fatal bow; 
The piercing steel divides his heart, 


Axaro sinks to realms below. 
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POPE's UNIVERSAL PRAYER 
IMITATED. 


SUPREME o'er all, o'er all the Same 
Alike benign and wise; 
| Tho! various forms express thy name, 


Thy nature never dies. 


Thou great Eternal] who first taught 
My feeble mind to know, : | 
How much thy love exceeded aught = 5 1 
In this dark vale below. — 2 


Tho' nature's laws fast bound j in fate 

Leave free the human will, 

Thy pitying mercy cheers our state, 
And Shews us good from i, 


. Still may this light attract my view 
On duties to be done; 


Good may I more than gold pursue, 


And ga than want more Shun, f f 9 I's 
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If rich my lot, with pious care 
May I relieve distress; 

If small of earthly goods my share, 


Yet poverty can bless. 


Man not alone thy pow'r { ores, 


Nor earth thy g goodness bounds; 
They Shine where mortal eye ne*cr Soars 


In wide creation's rounds. 


Let me not impious dare to call 
A neighbor” s zcal unjust; 
Thy mercy shines as light on all 


Who in that mercy trust. 


8 thou approv 'st the pray” . make, 


Still may I make the same; - 
If I am wrong, may grace awake 


Right knawledge of thy name, 


May pride ne*er make my heart late, 
Nor poverty depress ; 
Should pow'r or riches be my fate, 


Or should fell want distress. 


1 
Another's failings keen to SPY» 
May I not hide my own, 
Before thy great Almighty eye 
Deceit is ever known. 
Iho' mean is man, th' eternal fire 
Peruades his mortal clay; 
To kindred skies our souls aspire, 


And long to bend their way. 


On earth, nor wealth, nor pow'r I crave ; 
Lord, be my will resign'd; 
One blessing add to what I have, 


A frm contented mind, 


Glory to thee, whose pow. II supreme 


. Extends thro all extent; 


Jove or Jehovah, still the same, 


Sole Good! Omnipotent. 
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PARIS TO HELEN. 


FROM Priam's son, fair Helen, this receive 
In health, which thou alone to him can'st give. 
Must I then speak, or need I not reveal, 
What Cen in silence but appears too well? 
Fain I'd my love disguise, till fate decrees 
Unmix'd with fear our taste of j joy and ease; 


But ill J act my part, as who essays 
Fire to conccal, which its own light betrays? 


Vet if you wish my words should truth proclaim = 


For thee I dic let these reveal my flame, 
I own, now spare me, nor divest that face, 

8 By frowns contemptuous, of its wonted grace. 
| You read my letter——this a hope can give, 
That you the writer will as kind receive. 

I ask what is decreed ; for not in vain 
Did Venus prompt this journey thee to gain; 


Nor sin thou ign'rant; heav'nly impulse drove 


Me here; not trifling she, who guides our love. 


Great's the reward 1 claim, but not undue, 
For Venus to my wishes promis'd you. 
By her conducted from Sigean shores, ; 


Thro' Grecian seas we ply'd our lab'ring cars; 
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1 69 1 
She cd 'd each storm, and sped our easy way, 
Sprung from the sea, she justly claims its way. 


So on, fair goddess, and as seas are kind, 
Zo may my Helen ease this anxious mind. 


Nor think that now I boast a recent flame; 


By love compell'd from sacred Troy I came; 


Nor tempest dire, nor error drove our oars, 


Our ships were steer'd to reach the Spartan shores. 


No search for wealth allur'd me o'er the wave, 


May but the Gods preserve what now I have; ; 
Nor Grecian cities to behold I come, 

Fairer, more splendid towns, I view at home. 
*Tis thee I seek, and long'd for when unknown, 
| Whom beauteous Venus promis'd for my own. 
Fa ame first abroad proclaim'd thy matchless grace, 
And long my mind beheld thee ere my face. 


* Nor disbelieve me, Helen, for, 1 vow, 


5 Fame i is but envy when it speaks of you; * 
More than I Sought I find, and, pleas'd, behold | 
Thy form Surpassing what thy tame foretold, 
: Theseus micht well exult i in such a flame, 
He viewed x booty worthy of his aim. 
As in the dance with Spartan youths you join b. 85 
5 1 And all * naked beauties struck his mind; on. 


» 104 Lines omitted, doubtful in the original, if genuine, 
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The theft I praise, but 3 that he knew. 


His prize no better than restoring you. 


Sooner than they had dragg'd thee from my bed, 
From off this neck they should have pull'd my head ; 
Would I alive have yielded up thy charms? 


Could human force have torn thee from mine arms ? 
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Trust but thy Paris, and his firmness prove, 
The fun'ral fire alone should end my love; 
Kingdoms which Juno promis'd 1 despise, 

And Spurn an empire, which with Helen vies. 
The blue-cy'd goddess promis'd might in arms, 
 Pleas'd I the gift reign'd to Share thy charms z 
Nor e er repent, © or foolish deem the deed, _ 
Warm 1 remain in hopes I thee shall wed. 

D Damp not my ardent wish, all- beauteous fair, 
Worthy of all my labor, all my care: 
Nor think thy suitor sprung from common race, 
My spouse to be, will Helen not disgrace. | 

| Not kingly ancestors alone are mine, 

Jove and Electra stamp our race divine; "E 

- On Asi an plains my father holds command, 


Rich is the oil, unbounded is the land ; i 
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Unnumber'd cities, gilded roofs, are our's, 
And temples worthy the celestial pow ꝰ rs. 
"There strike the eye, uprear'd by hands divine, 
Troy' s lofty walls; its sacred turrets shine; 

| Fertile in men, why need I boast our might, 
Ihe land scarce holds our heros for the fight. 
On thy approach our dames will line the way, 
And more than fill my halls, respect to pay; 
Oft wilt thou say, one house doth here contain 
IThe wealth of Citics, where I late did reign : 
Vet ill it fits, that I Should Sparta blame, 
Still dear s the soil, from whence my Helen came; 


Vet poor is Sparta to thy beauteous face; ; 


Its charms might well a scene more splendid grace, 


A frame like thine Should Silken vestment Preis, 
| With all the rich variety of dress : 
| View but our men, and from their gay attire, 
Think what a form like Helen s must require. 
Born in 1 herapne” s land, be kind, my fair, 
Nor spurn a husband rear'd i in Phrygian air. 
The same was he descended of our blood, 
Who now hands wine to Jove's celestial food, 
Tithonus too was nurs'd in Phrygian arms, 
And hence remov'd enjoys Aurora J charms, 
Anchises too on Ida's top caress d 
3 The queen of love, and clasp'd her to his breast. 
| With me in age or beauty to compare, 


Your Self the judge, I Menelaus dare. 


3 
Like him I blush not with a guilty ire 
Whose acts nefarious rous'd Apollo's ire ; 5 
No bloody Pelops in our race we weep, 
Whose monstrous crimes new named th* Egean deep; 
Nor doth my grandsire's father now sustain 
Pain of perpetual thirst on Stygian plain; 
Yet vain is all, if he enjoys thy love, 
Jove's daughter you, he ranks the son of Jove. 
Gods ! what a sin, that he whole nights should toy 
In thy embrace, and all thy charms enjoy! 
- only view thee when the board is laid, 
And then what Serious griefs my soul invade 
When wine comes on, such treats as these, I vow, 
Proceed not from a friend, but from a foe; 
And when his rustic arms have thee caress'd, 
I win'd round thy neck, I've curs'd the plenteous least 
Now envy swells me; yet why all things tell, 
To see bim touch thy tucker: fiends and hell! 
And when you give him no unwilling kiss, 
With lifted cup I turn, nor see his bliss. | 
With downcast eyes T view yet greater ills, 
0 While unchew'd meat swells! in the mouth it fils 7 
Oſt times I've groan'd, and seen you mark my groan, | 
8 And wanton laugh to think that J could moan: 
: To drown my love I drink with fruitless aim, 
Wine but gives force to love, adds flame to flame, 5 
His bliss no more to see reclin'd I fall, 


But your soft eyes admonish and recal. 


7 


What should I do? it grieves me this to see, 


Yet grieves me more to turn my face from thee. 
In deep disguise to hide my ceaselese pain 

All that I can J strive, but strive in vain. 

You know my anguish, why need words reveal, | 
What but from you I gladly would conceal. 
How oft with tearful eyes I've turn'd my face, 
Lest when I weep thy husband guess the case. 
Oft flush'd with wine I've prais'd my fav'rite fair, 
And fix'd my eyes on you, and said she 's there. 
Say, knew you not, for whom J felt the pain, 
Tho! still my tongue deny'd the real name? 
How oft myself I've feign'd with liquor bold, 
Truths from my mind more freely to unfold. 
Once, when thy vest was loosen'd, I espy 6: 


Thy naked bosom, and its charms descry” d; 


. Whiter than purest snow, or milk, or Jove, 


When as a swan he gain'd thy mother” 8 love. i 


F ird at the sight, all motionless I stand, 


And drop the goblet from my nerveless hand, 
If to Hermione you gave a kiss, 
. Swift from her lips 1 stole the precious bliss. 
| Now, hot with wine, I mutter loves of old, 
Now, nodding, shew, what he chould not behold, 
To aid my cause with honey 'd words i in vain 
3 1 ve Athra tried and Clymene to gain. 
Abrupt they leave me, saying that they fear, 
And dare not stay my piteous tale to hear, 
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Give but, ye Gods, fair Helen for the prize, 
And see how vanquish'd each, who Paris tries. 
As Schœneus' daughter yielded up her FRG 
Hippodamia bless'd a Trojan? s arms; 
As fierce Alcides did his foe Subdue, 

When Dejanira was the prize in view; 
I too Would tnus my matchless prowess prove, 
And shewa suitor worthy of thy love: 

| Yet but with pray'rs can I my love express, 
Or if you'll give me leave, your feet caress. 
Thou honor to thy brother's blest above, 
Bride worthy Jove, but that thy sire was Jove; 
Or bless'd with thee, I'll see my native plains, 
Or exil'd fly the land, where Priam reigns. 

In my scorch'd breast I own no feeble flame, 
The fire of love consumes my sick'ning frame. 
Did not I tell thee, that from hands divine, 
The torch set fire No lying sister mine. 
What fate decrees, fair Helen, don't despisc, 
So may the Gods propitious still arise! 
Much I've to say, which that I may reveal, : 
At midnight hour to thy soft bed Tl steal; : 
Start not, my Helen, tremble not at this, : 
May married people never do amiss ? > 
Nay, simple Helen, could a form like thine, 
| In virtue's cheerless path be meant to pine? 


On these conditions you possess your face, 


That frowns of anger n never it t disgrace, 


EE 


Great Jove and Venus acted just the same, 


*Tis hence that you, in Jove, a father name; 
Descended thus, if there be aught in blood, 
| Why think thyself too modest and too good : 


Chaste may you be, tho' when we get to Troy 


I only wish your scruples to destroy: 

Then wisely seize what marriage rites will give. 

If golden Venus doth not me deceive, . 

Vour husband, een by actions, gives consent, 

| He flies as if to aid my Suit he meant. | 

No better time he finds fair Crete to see, 

Sagacious t to a miracle is he; 

On taking leave he thus thine ear adress d; 

Prithee be careful of our Tron g guest. 

That charge you now neglect, by Jove, L swear, 
Neglected Paris is not Helen's care. 

5 Was this due tribute to chy form to pay, 
Can such a husband know thy worth, I say? ? 
Ah, no! if well he knew what he e 'd, 

Sure he'd not trust his jewel to a guest YL 

But not my words alone thy heart persuade 5 

So apt a time compels us to the deed. ” 

Sure we shall Shew more tolly Still than hey 

: If such a chance as this neglected be. 

5 Himself a lover to his wife he leads; -..- 

"Tis right he suffer for his foolish deeds. 

All night you press a widow'd bed alone, 


Nor greater joys doth widow'd Paris own ; 
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A common cause should join us; then, 11] say, 
Ah, night far brighter than the height of day. 


Then will I swear for ever to be thine, 
Swear as thou bid'st, by any pow'rs divine; 
And if kind fate allow we'll seek the plains, 
Where, lov'd and honcr'd, aged Priam reigns; 
You need not blush at thought of following me; 
=P or all the blame, I swear, to take from thee. 
Like Theseus and thy brothers, mine the fault, 
And can to thee than these be nearer aught. 
Theseus stole thee, they the Leucippidæ 
The bins bold theft of love appears in me. 
The Trojan fleet awaits with arms and men, | 
We "We oars and wind to pass the deep again. 
A mighty queen Shall Dardan cities hail, 
A heay” n-descended goddess some shall tell. 
Where'er you point your steps, perfumes shall burn, 
Py i or thee Shall Slaughter'd victims dying mourn, 
With costly gifts, the more to shew their; joy, 
My sire shall load thee and the sons of . 
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; Alas! 11 faintly shew what riches wait 

| Thy happy landing on the Trojan state: 

Nor think confed'rate Greece will pour its swarms, 
Or rise indignant at thy ravish'd charms, 


Before thy day full many a dame has blest 


Her lover's arms, nor war disturb's their rest: 
Did not Aguilo steal Orithya fair? 
Aud was the theft the cause of any v war? 


E 

Did foul revenge take place where son reign 'd, 
When fair Medea left her native land? 

Nay, your own Theseus did aught ill betide, 

When far from Crete he led his artful bride ? 

In love more fear than danger still appears, | 
We blush, we've trembled, when we know no fears : 
Yet think you hear the horrid din of war, 
Paris can fight, his sword can make a scar. 

Nor Asia yields to Greece in wealth or might, 

Num'rous our horses, heroes for the fight: 
Nor Atreus son will meet th' approaching toc 

Bolder than I, or braver actions Shew. 

When but a boy my Stolen Sheep I found, 

And laid the robbers senscless on the ground. 

Ilioneus, Deiphobus in vain 

With me contended on the Trojan plain; 5 
With sword in hand I know | to play my part, | 
And true to aim still flies my fatal dart. 
Can Atreus son in feats like these compare? 

Such early courage shew such talents rare? 

He may, yet he no brother H ector knows, 


Hector a match for a whole host of foes. _ 


Thou know? st not yet how powerful! is my xword, 


5 Or the firm prowess of thy future lord. 


In vain for thee the Doric bands unite, 

8 They'll ne'er engage, or perish i in the fight. 

Quick my glad weapon from the Scabbard flies, 

1 fear no for, if Helen be the Prises 5 * 


„„ 
And you, what future glory waits your charms, 
VMhose matchless beauty sets the world in arms? 
Come then, my Helen, leave the Spartan shores, 


And all I've promis'd ask; for all is yours. 


HELEN TO PARIS. 
ARE these thy thanks for hospitable cheer 5 
This the return for all our pious care ? 
For this did Tenarus thy fleet receive 
| Safe from the violence of wind and wave? 
From foreign nations tho you plyed your oars, 
Welcome you landed on the Spartan Shores. 
Can you this vile ingratitude then shew ? 
If such your conduct, are you friend or foe ? 
You laugh, doubt not, at my just complaint, 
And call me little ruſtic ignorant: F 
Laugh as you like, —so I live free from shame, 
Nor vile dishonor stain my spotless name. 
What tho? my face no angry features Shews ; Pe 
No frowns contemptuous turn my friends to foes 3 3 
Yet with good name I still have harmless play d, 
Adulterers no sport of me have made. 
Which makes thy daring efforts more Surprize, 
To think from what thy hopes of me arise; 
As Theseus stole me once by force of arms, 


Worthy a second theft d'you think my charms ? 
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Mine was the fault, if willingly I went, 
But sure no crime attends a forced consent; 
Yet e'en great Theseus did not gain his ends, 
From aught but fear unhurt I met my friends; 
Some harmless kisses only wanton stole, 
But nothing further—they included all. 

Yet ranker villainy thy thoughts employ, 
To you in mischief Theseus was a boy: 
| Pure he reftor'd me, and for the offence, 
His modesty might plead—his penitence. 
Was it for thee then, he repressed his flame ? 
And must I always be a public theme ? 
But I'm not vex'd; who can a lover scold ? 
If only all you tell, be truly told, 
"T's this J dread; not but [ know my charms, 
"Tis no mistrust a them my soul alarms: 
Yet women oft credulity lament, 

Men often promise things they never meant. | 
True, woman's frail, and wedded virtue's rare, 
Vet ſome are chaste, and I their merits Share, 
= Do you with such intreaties press r me now, 

£ Because my mother broke her marriage vow? 


Deceit alone plung'd her in guilty joy, 


While with the beauteous bird she darcd to toy. 8 


No Such e excuse for me; thy aims I know, 


Thou' rt no dissembler, but an open foͤe. 
With Jove ſhe sinned, Jove took away the crime, 


But where's Almighty Jove to palliate mine? 
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What tho” you boast your race and royal line, 
My houſe no lustre can receive from thine, 
Jove tho“ I name not, *midst my husband's sires, 
Nor Pelops, nor yet Tyndareus me fires. 


Fair Leda bore me to almighty Jove, 


When as a ſwan, the god obtain'd her love. 
Go now, your Trojan ancestry explore, 


Priam, Laomedon, and all your store; 


These 1 acknowledge great, but not like mine, 


You're only fifth, I'm first from race divine. 
Tho' great, I doubt not, is your country's powers, 
Equal to yours, and quite as great is ours. 

Of men and riches, if we yield the palm, 
Vet ſtill your country, Grecians, barb'reus name; 


Preſents so rich your kindred will me Pays 


As might lead goddesses themselves astray. 


Believe me, Paris, you're the richest gift | 


To me, if cer of virtue I'm bereft ; 


My spotless name I never will resign, 


Or thou, and not thy presents make me thine, 

Your presents, true, some value with me have, 

But then the reason is, becauſe you gave; 
More pleasing far thy love, and that for me 

' You've toils encounter'd, and th' extended ſea, 

The table spread, with ill-dissembling face, 


Your idle tricks, insidious youth, [ trace, 


One while on me your ardent eyes are thrown, 


5 Which 1 can ſcarce encounter with my own 


EE 


One while you ſigh, the cup next me then drink, 


And where my lips have press'd, tis ſweet to think. 


Oft have your fingers told a secret flame, 


Your meaning looks have miss'd not of their aim. 


And oft I've fear'd and blush'd with deeper dye, 
Liest your unguarded tricks my husband spy; 


And then I've hemm'd, or murmur'd in my mind, 


A daring fellow this ! True words I find. 
On the round table with my name above, 
Drawn out in wine, I've seen you write, I love; 


Then my belief with frowns I strove to hide, 


But now have oft the same endearments tried. 


Were 1 "OS to break the marriage rite, 


Such wheedling arts as these would me delight; . 


10 do you justice, you've both form and > DO 


% The ladies well might yield to your embrace; ; 


| Better some guiltless fair Should happier prove 


5 Than I should perish by unlawful love. 
By my example beauty learn to fly, = 


Tiis virtue to forego what charms the eye. 


Think others wish for what you vent your Sighs. 5 


vet rule desire. 
a 


5 Tho- you ve more e front, yet others can behold | 


- Has Paris only eyes? 


. And feel as much as you, tho? not SO bold. 


Oh! had your vessel reach'd the 8 partan Shore, 


And anchor'd, e'cr my virgin charms were o'er, 


Of thousand suitors you'd have led the way, 
My husband e'en will pardon what I say. 
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* 
But now too late you seck my ravish'd charms, 
Fate has decreed me to another's arms. 


Nor does my husband's treatment me incite 


Io let a Trojan rob him of his right. 


Ceose with kind words then thus to wound my peace, 


And as you say you love me, don't disgrace. 


Where fate has fix d me, let me still remain, 
Nor wanton tempt me to eternal shame. 


You say that Venus gave me to your arms, 


When rival goddesses display'd their charms, 


Whilst glory one, and pow'r the other gave, 


She thus pronounc'd, you shall fair Helen have; ' 
| Scarce can I think their heav'nly charms to thee, 
Celestials would unfold | in rivalry, 
It this be true, the rest I'm Sure you feign, - +7 
Me the reward of judgment when you name. 


No vanity like this my bosom warms, 


To think a goddess gave me to thine arms. 


Enough for me, that men my charms admir e, 


No praise from hateful Venus desire. 
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Mrs. Hardman 
Miſs E. Baas 
Mr. Thomas Bowman 
Rev. Wilſon Morley, 7 copies 
Rev. Dr Lowther, 2 copies 
Rev. Mr. Milner, 2 copies 
Rev. Michael Wheelwright 
Mrs. Wheelwright _— 
Bev. Thomas Lowry 


Rev. Mr. Brown 
Mr. R. Lowry 
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Mrs. Hardman 
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Rev. Mr. Clark 
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Mr. Hoggart 
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A. B. 4 copies 
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Mr. John Weſtmorland 
Mr. John Lawſon 
Miſs Matthews 
Miſs Ward 
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Mr. John Cape 
M. Thomas Holmes 
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Mr. William Jefferſon 
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Mr. John Nelſon, 2 copies 
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Mr. Robert Richmond 
Miſs Lowther ne 
Mrs Bell . 
MI. Chriſtopherſon 
Mr. Matthew Potts 
Mr. John Bone 
Mr. William Wood 
Mr. Thomas Wood 
Mr. Robert Ritſon 
Mr. John Fawcet 
Mr. William Bonner 
Mr. David Fletcher 
Mr. Jacob Fletcher 
Rev. Mr. Taylor 
Rev. G. Addiſon, 2 copies 
J. E. Curwen, Eſq. M. P. 7 copiez 
Mr. R. Jackſon 
Mr. Abraham Coulthard 
Mr. Richard Graham 
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Mr. Harriſon 
Mr. J. Viccars 
Mr. Thomas Lucas 
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Mrs. Stanley, 7 copies 
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Mir. John Wilſon | 
Mr. Joſeph Cox 
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John Skelton, Efq. 
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William Kirkbank, E1 
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John Kirkbank, Eſq. 
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Mr. John Howe 

Mr. Hutchinſon 

Rev. J. M. Godſchall 

Dr. W. Woolaſton _ 
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J. Tennant, Eſq.. 15 

William Smyth, Eſq. 7 copies 
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Mr. William Heron 
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Robert Fletcher, Eſq. 2 copies 5 
Rev. R. Harris 
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Mr. Dann 
Mr. John Freeman 
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John Fleming, Eſq. 10 copies 
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Mrs. Egerton 
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Thomas Egerton, Eſq. 
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Mr. Hodgſon 
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Mr. Sewell 
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Dr. Blamire . 

Mrs. Blamire 
Rev. Joſeph Patterſon 
Mr. John Hodgſon 
Mr. James Garnett 
Mr. J. Fiſher 
Mr. Thomas Garnett 

Mr. Robert Smithſon 
Mrs. Browne 
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Rev. Mr. Huddleſton 
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Rev. Mr. Atkinſon 
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John Hill, Efq. 
Rev. Harriſon Shaw, 2 copies 
Rev. Robert Whitehead | 
Rev. James Coward = 

_ Mr. J. Robinſon, A. B. 

. William Richardſon, Eſq. 
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J. Loſh, Eſq. 2 copies 
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Mrs. Bonner 
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Rev. Mr. Fletcher 
Mr. Gray 

Mr. Greaves 

Mr. Richard Sewell 
Mr. Daniel Patterſon 
Mr. Bell - 
Mrs. Bell 
Rev. Mr. Mark 
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Mr. Harriſon 

Mr. John Wright 
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Mr. Thomas Moody 
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Mr. William Holiday 
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Mr. Gill 

Mr. Story 
Mr. Twaddle 
Mr. D. Nichol | 


Mr. Lamb 


Mr. Morſcrop 
Mr. Campbell 
Mr. Walter Graham 


N Mr. Richard Irwin 
Mr. Edward Black 
Rev. Mr. James 


Rev. Mr. N ichol 


Mr. John Young 
Mr. Thomas Robinſon 


Mr. J. Wiſe 
Mr. ]. Reed 


Mr. Thomas Barnes 


Mr. J. Harriſon 


Mr. George Elliot 
Rev. William Barker 
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Nr. John Wills 
Mr. Wilham Gill 
Mr. J. Dane 


Mr. Robert Glaiſter 


Mr. Joſeph Holliday 


Mr. William Skelton 


| Mrs. Carrick 


Mr. Oſborn 
Mr. Gowan 
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Mr. Adam Scott 
Mr. J. Hodgſon 


Mr. J. M. Wright 


Mr. J. Rigg 


Mr. Robert Hodgſon 


Mir. William Patterſon 
Mrs. Howard 
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— 1 Eſq. Trinity College 
s Senhouſe, Eſq. Pembroke Hall 
5 F. Raney, Eſq. Queen's College 
Johnathan Townley, Eſq. Clare Hall 
Johnſon Busfield, Eſq. ditto 
- Trollope, Eſq. ditto 

—— Ward, Eſq. ditto 
— Heelis, Eſq. St Peter's College 
Rev. Mr. Waſtell, lare Hall, 2 5 
Mr. Daviſon | 
Paget, Eſq. Queen's College 
 —— Unwin, Eſq. ditto 
= Fauquier, Eſq. ditto. 
| Eran Lloyd, Eſq. ditto 
Claudius Buchanan, Eſq. ditto. 


Blackman, Eſq. ditto | 


— Parker, Eſq. ditto 
Hodje, Efq. ditto 
—— Turner, Eſq. Trinity College 


G. Curry, Eiq. ditto | 
—— Whitehear, Eſq. Jeſus College 
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Henry Morland, St. John's C. S. Eig. 
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8 E. G. 
Miſs Simpſon 
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Miſs Fariſh 5 
Rev. Mr. Vicars, Trinity Hall 
Rev. Mr. Fawcett, St. John's ; 
1 : Mr, Gilpin, Chriſt's College 
1 es * Greenwood, A. B. Fellow af Tei inity College N 
1 Gcoree Howes, Eſq A. B. Trinity College 
Thowas Harriſon, Efq. Queen's College 
Thomas Bourdillon, Eſq. ditto 
Richard Lacy, Eſq. Fellow Commoner of Queen's College 
G. Townſhend, Eiq. ditto 
W. Bowles, Eſq. ditto 
— Dill, Eſq. Clare Hall 
George Caldwell, Eſq. Jeſus College 
— Hurſt, Eſq. ditto 
——- Armſtrong, Eſq. ditto 5 | 
Rev. Mr. Holden, A. M. Fellow of Sidney College 
Thomas Strickland, Eſq. A. B. Trinity College 
. . . Petit, Eſq. Queen's College 
Henry Newcombe, Eſq. ditto 
Edward Townſhend, Eſq. ditto 
Chriſtopher Beaucamp, Efq. Fellow Commoner of Queen” 5 Hall 
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— Blundell, Eſq. Fellow-Commoner ditto 
— Webb, Eſq. Clare Hall 
. Favell, Eſq. ditto 
Clarke, Eſq. ditto 

Rev. Mr. Pollard, A. M. St. Tohn's College 
— dSkrimfhire, Eig. Clare Hall 
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Rev. Mr. Plumtree, A. M. Clare Hall 
—— Speare, Eſq. ditto 


Holdwieh, Eſq. ditto 

— Beil, Eſq. ditto 

—— Saunders, Eſq. ditto 

Cole, Efq. ditto 

Rev. Mr. Saunders, B. D. Fellow of Queen's College 
Rev. Mr. Greene, Fellow of Sidney College 

Rev. Mr. Pearſon, ditto 

Rev. Mr. Watſon, A. M. ditto 

Rev. Mr. Baſket, A. M. Le& turer of Sidney College 
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Rev. T. Veaſey, St. Peter's College 
Rev. B. Bridge, ditto 
Rev. J. Holmes, ditto 
Rev. Mr. Kerrick, Magdelan College, 
Rev. Mr. Bywater, ditto, 38. ditto 
Dr. Warring, Magdelan College 
Rev. Mr. Buck, ditto | 
—pruthoe, eſq. 
Mr. Thomas Fiſher, Cambridge, $6; 
James Loſh, Eſq. Trinity College 
—— Tate, Eſq. Sidney College 
— Browne, EIꝗ. ditto 
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Brome, Eſq. Sidney College 
— Brewin, Eſq. ditto 

— Ellis, Eſq. ditto 

| — Martin, Eſq. ditto 

ÞB — Field, Eſq. Magdelan College 
| — Baynes, Efq. ditto | 
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